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Common Salt and Constipation. — The Journal of the American 
Medical Association has a recommendation by Dr. L. S. Hine of the use 
of a salt solution to relieve constipation. Two teaspoonfuls of table salt 
in a pint of sterilized water, as hot as hot coffee, should be taken in the 
morning before breakfast. The patient should sip the solution slowly 
and at the same time breathe deeply as a stimulus to peristalsis. The dose 
is followed by an evacuation in a short time, from half an hour to an 
hour. Unlike other saline cathartics the salt carries off scybalous matter 
which the colon is prone to retain. 

The Nobel Prize. — It is announced that Dr. Alexis Carrel of the 
Eockefeller Institute for Medical Eesearch has been awarded the Nobel 
prize, valued at $30,000.00, in recognition of his achievement in the 
suture of blood-vessels and the transplantation of organs. 

Auto-vaccines in Cancer. — The Journal of the American Medical 
Association describes some experiments in auto-vaccines made by 
Blumenthal in Germany. A freshly excised scrap of the cancer is cut up 
with scissors and by means of a mortar and pestle incorporated with a 
certain proportion of water saturated with chloroform. The emulsion 
is poured into a glass jar with a little more chloroform and kept at a 
constant temperature of 39° C. for three days. The fluid under certain 
precautions is then injected subcutaneously. Blumenthal obtained posi- 
tive results in 80 per cent, and definite cure in 35 per cent. When the 
tumor material was obtained from another individual the result was not 
as satisfactory. 

First Use of Clinical Thermometer. — The same journal says 
the first clinical use of the thermometer is attributed to Santorio, or 
Sanctorius, who lived from 1561 to 1635, and was a professor at Padua. 
The subject did not receive special attention until it was taken up by two 
Scotch physicians, George Martine and James Currie. The latter pre- 
ceded Brand in the use of cold bathing in typhoid, 1797, and used the 
thermometer to ascertain the effect. Even at Guy's Hospital, London, the 
thermometer was not in use before 1870. 

Prevention of Typhoid. — At the International Congress of Hygiene 
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and Demography, Dr. Fornet, of Berlin, Germany, said that three- 
fourths of the eases of typhoid can he traced to typhoid carriers. Since 
it is impracticable to cure or eliminate these carriers, the only practical 
scheme for the eradication of the disease is the use of vaccines. 

Bone Transplantation. — The Annals of Surgery reports a very 
interesting case in which Dr. C. A. McWilliams resected a portion of the 
seventh rib and grafted it to repair a defect in the lower jaw. The 
anterior edge was shaved off so it would be fresh, and six holes were 
bored through the body of the rib so that nourishment could gain access 
to the bone. It was then sutured in place, the curve of the rib just 
filling the curve of the cheek. Two months after the operation the rib 
had solidly united with the jaw in front and there was no breaking 
down. 

Padding foe Plaster Jackets. — At a meeting of the American 
Orthopaedic Association Dr. C. F. Painter recommended the use of 
gauze bandage with sheet wadding for the protection of the body from 
the pressure of the plaster. This obviates the tendency of the sheet wad- 
ding to slip. 

The Abnormal Temperature. — Dr. Martin Cavana, in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Surgery, asserts that the high temperature accompanying 
bacterial diseases is nature's effort to destroy the intruders by means 
of heat and should be encouraged instead of being reduced. These 
micro-organisms multiply rapidly in the laboratory at temperatures from 
the freezing point to 98.6° F. At 100° F. most of the laboratory cultures 
die, and in a temperature of 103° all artificial germ propagation ceases. 
When the temperature rises to this point or above it nature is summoning 
all her forces to destroy the foe by means of heat and should be assisted 
as far as possible, not interfered with by means of cold baths, ice-bags, 
and antipyretics. 103° is nature's defensive standard and the abnormal 
temperature a saving act rather than the result of disease. 

Feeding Children after Anaesthesia. — Dr. Kilmer, writing in the 
Archives of Pediatrics, says a breast-fed infant can be nursed two hours 
after coming out of the anaesthetic, for half the usual time. At the next 
period he may be nursed the usual time. A bottle-fed infant can receive 
his regular bottle feeding, diluted one-half with water, at the end of two 
hours. A child can have something to eat not sooner than two hours 
after regaining consciousness. This food should be hot broth; in throat 
cases the broth should be given cold. 

Antityphoid Inoculation. — In the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association Dr. Leslie H. Spooner reports three years' experience with 
the use of antityphoid inoculation in training schools for nurses in 
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Massachusetts. The work was begun in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and has since been extended to twenty-three hospitals in Massachu- 
setts with most gratifying results. Of 1361 persons inoculated, only three 
contracted typhoid. This excludes three cases which were inoculated 
during the incubation stage. In the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
where inoculation has been practised for three years, and where over 80 
per cent, of the nurses and others exposed to typhoid have been pro- 
tected, no cases of typhoid fever have been contracted. The reactions 
have been reasonably slight. Locally the site of inoculation presents a 
tender, painful wheal. When a vein is accidentally punctured a more 
severe local reaction results, the swelling and ecchymosis persisting several 
days. The neighboring lymphatic glands may become enlarged and ten- 
der, but the duration of the latter symptom is short and the local soreness 
rarely lasts longer than from 24 to 36 hours. Four per cent, of the cases 
had vomiting, diarrhoea, chills and fever reaching 103° F. These symp- 
toms last from 13 to 24 hours, rarely for 48 hours. Morbidity among 
the inoculated 0.15 per cent.; morbidity among the uninoculated 1.19 
per cent. 

Sterilization of Kubber Gloves. — The Journal of the American 
Medical Association quotes from a German contemporary what is said to 
be the most economical and efficient method of sterilizirjg rubber gloves 
without injuring them. The gloves are washed in running water and 
dried after using. In the evening they are placed in a 5-1000 solution 
of sulphuric acid and left for ten or twelve hours, after which they are 
rinsed in salt solution and are then ready for use. 

Deafness Caused by Excessive Tea Drinking. — In the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society a case of deafness caused by tea drinking is 
reported. The patient was subject to worry and found that strong tea 
cheered her up, and admitted taking it as often as eight or ten times 
a day. She could only hear a whisper or the ticking of a watch at six 
inches from both ears. The tea drinking was stopped and in four weeks 
the hearing improved to 18 inches for watch and whispered voice. The 
habit was resumed and the deafness returned. On again giving up the 
habit normal hearing was restored. 

Paraldehyde as a Hypnotic. — Dr. Noel and Dr. Soutar report 
in the Lancet that they have found the intravenous injection of paralde- 
hyde a safe hypnotic in cases of grave cardiac and pulmonary disease, 
inducing, within 60 seconds, a condition resembling normal sleep. 



